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The History of Education is coming to its own as 
people perceive more and more clearly how strong a 
stimulus the story of former efforts, the dream of 
earlier aspirants, can. afford. Probably, as the subject 
is more thoroughly studied, one fact will emerge, — not 
peculiar to it indeed, but belonging to every field of 
human endeavour,— the fact that there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

As the student passes the ages in review, as he 
listens to the drastic dictum of Heraclitus, "Much 
learning does not leach sense", as he notes Plato's 
recommendation that the beginning is the chief matter 
especially in a young and tender thing, as the words 
of Montaigne fall on his ear, as he peruses Mulcaster's 
stinging sentences, as he imbibes the maxims of 
Rousseau and Pestaloizi, he may be struck by the 
truth that the " right way " has always been known to 
the wise ; while equally the wrong way has been pur- 
sued with strange persistence by the rank and file. 

Burke once remarked that there are no discoveries 
to be made in morals. Probably, in his sense, there 
are none to be made in the sphere of education. But 
something in the direction of appreciation, if not of 
creation and discovery, may be achieved if the ancient 
ways be explored, if the forgotten past be recoveteii. 
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if the recurrent wisdom be extracted, diffused ; if the 
minds of ordinary men and women become pene- 
trated with the convictions of the few. One way of 
securing this aim is the issue of cheap " texts ". Most 
people, capable of developing into teachers, can do 
their own criticism for themselves, if only the great 
author be brought within their reach. No edition of 
the pedagogic portions of Rabelais seems to exist in 
English. The present volume is an attempt to fill the 
blank, which will probably be felt increasingly as "the 
training of secondary teachers" becomes a wider and 
more powerful m m 
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OUTLINE OF RABELAIS' LIFE 

The date of Rabelais' birth is disputed: it has 
been assigned by various writers to the years 1483, 
1490, 1495 : the first being that commonly accepted. 

The facts concerning his birth and early youth 
are not known with any certainty; it is believed 
that some of his school-days were passed at the 
Abbaye de Seuille, and some at another monastery 
near Angers, where the brothers Du Bellay, and 
Geoffroy d'Estissac, afterwards Bishop of Maille- 
zais, were among his companions. The first in- 
disputable mention of his name occurs in a deed 
of purchase of half an inn, which was effected by 
the monks of the Franciscan Monastery at Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte. The name of Francois Rabelais is 
among the signatures. The date is 1519, and he 
appears as a priest. 

The year 1524 is of importance, as that in which 
the Pope, Clement VII, gave him leave to change 
his Order, and, as a natural consequence, his dwell- 
ing-place. He became a Benedictine, and moved 
to the more learned monastery of Maillezais. In. 
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his former Franciscan house he and a chosen friend 
had given offence by their devotion to Greek; they 
were suspected, as Hellenists. The notion that heresy 
might lurk in the classics, that impiety might issue 
from great learning, was the anxiety which in the 
days of the Renaissance haunted the minds of the 
less instructed, less cultivated part of the religious 
world, and which excited the bitter animosity of 
the irreligious professing religion. It was this fear 
of the "new learning" which caused the removal 
by his nervous father of Thomas More from Oxford, 
whither Cardinal Morton had sent him. 

It is this which Erasmus ridicules in his Colloquy, 
" The Priest and the Learned Lady". The priest 
objects to her room as inappropriate to " a lady 
and a mother of a family ", and it appears that it is 
the books which render it so. "But", she exclaims, 
" you have lived long, you are a priest and a courtier, 
have you never seen books in great ladies' rooms?" 
And then the lurking dread leaps into daylight: 
" I have seen thera, but written in French: in your 
room I find Greek and Latin". And it is this same 
feeling which raised the ire of Rabelais' Franciscan 
associates. 

When we remember the superior learning o( the 
Benedictine Order, so carefully fostered in its be- 
ginning by the rule of St. Benedict, including in 
the six matters with which the rule dealt (viz. 
obedience, silence, humility, worship, study, and 
manual work) at least two which are directly edu- 
cational, while it would be difficult to exclude 
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anyone entirely from the business of libera! edu- 
cation, when we remember this, we might naturally 
expect that Rabelais' troubles would cease on his 
entrance into it. 

Three signal distinctions of the Order might 
have commended it to the new brother. The first 
is its regard for work, St. Benedict, founding his 
Order in an age when only slaves and the poorest, 
driven by necessity, worked, when those who sought 
glory pursued it for the most part along the mili- 
tary way, handed down to his followers the striking 
ideal of the value and dignity of all work from the 
highest to the lowest, in and for itself, and not for . 
the sake of any expected result. Rabelais was 
distinguished by a spirit of industry, and so might 
have appreciated this trait in his new Order. 

Then, secondly, there was the absence of great 
austerities. The necessaries of life were secured 
to the Benedictines, as well as care in sickness; 
and, more wonderful still, they were eitpected to 
obey the injunction which in a later day Colet 
conveyed to his "lytell babes" of St. Paul's School, 
in the terse precept IVasA cUan. Rabelais, the 
humorist, the lover of good cheer — mental and 
bodily, the hygienic reformer in an age which did 
not know what hygiene was, should surely have 
esteemed these good qualities. 

And then, lastly, there was the stress laid by St. 
Benedict on reading: his insistence on the principle, 
Idleness is an enemy of the soul. And this too 
should, by all the natural laws of affinity, have 
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commended itself to such an insatiable inquirer. 
Probably the general corruption of monasticism 
had so altered this Order, which began under very 
different auspices, that Rabelais failed to perceive 
these points. Anyhow the melancholy fact remains 
that he wearied of the monastery, wearied of the 
brethren, and in 1530 doffed his Benedictine habit 
and became a secular priest. 

Writing about one hundred years later than this, 
Sir Thomas Browne enumerated among those cir- 
cumstances which might lead the world to suppose 
he had no religion, that which he calls " the general 
scandal of my profession " — the profession of Medi- 
cine, of course. It was into this profession that 
Rabelais, already accused of impiety, proposed to 
enter. He matriculated, it appears, at Montpeliier 
in September, IS301 and took his bachelor's degree 
in medicine in the following December. \Vhether 
he was specially gifted — a story of his performances 
in a lecture-room on the day of his entry gives 
colour to this supposition — or whether the Mont- 
peliier faculty were unusually easily satisfied, can- 
not perhaps be settled, but it may be doubted 
whether a doctor was ever manufactured with 
greater rapidity. What seems even more remark- 
able is, that in the previous November he was 
appointed physician to the principal hospital in 
the town of Lyon. Here he found himself in 
congenial surroundings, society there was of an 
intellectual kind, and he was welcomed. He en- 
gaged in literary work of multifarious sorts, which 
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even extended to the making of Almanachs, of 
which his first appeared, with his signature, in 
1533- (We may remember that Master Tubal 
Holofemes taught Gargantua the Almanach; in- 
deed it seems to have been the proverbial " last 
straw", as we read, "and then the said tutor 
died ".) 

The general scientific and special medical know- 
ledge of Rabelais' time was not profound; but 
what was lacking in the student's knowledge was, 
apparently, supplied abundantly by the man's per- 
sonality. " His arrival, awaited impatiently," observes 
M, Charles Marty-Laveaux, "eased the sick man's 
pain, and restored the family's hope. The mete 
sight of his frank face reassured. ... If he felt 
uncertain he acted with decision, not because he 
was either a charlatan or conceited, but to encour- 
age the sick man, ' to revive his pluck ', as he him- 
self said." In an age of specialized knowledge and 
most marvellous skill, these particular qualities, 
displayed so signally by Rabelais, have not ceased 
to be those essential to a great physician. It is 
supposed that he wrote Pantagruet and Gargantua 
while he was at Lyon. This is a disputed point, 
one of the standing problems of literary criticism. 
One fact which seems certain, and is quaintly 
characteristic of the man, is the appointment in 
1535 of a new physician to the hospital in con- 
sequence of the frequent absences of Rabelais. 

Freed thus from official ties, he accompanied 
Cardinal Jean du Bellay, as his physician, to Rome. 
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This was the year marked by the death of Erasmus 
and of Thomas More. It is hardly possible to 
avoid wondering what would have happened could 
Erasmus and Rabelais have met. 

The author of the Praise of Folly and of the 
Colloquies, condemned by the University of Paris, 
and finally placed on the " Index ", must, it would 
seem, have found points of agreement with the 
author of Fantagruel and Gargantua: and simi- 
larity of feeling too, for Erasmus wrote once, " Not 
everyone has strength for martyrdom, if I were put 
in St. Peter's place I fear I should imitate St Peter"; 
while the story which everyone remembers against 
Rabelais is his declaration that he would stand 
up for his principles "jusqu'au iew. exdusivement". 
Nor can it be doubted that on many questions of 
education their opinions would have coincided. 

However, there was little in Rome to remind 
Rabelais of Erasmus, for Paul III was in Peter's 
chair, and Julius II, whose entry into Bolt^na 
Erasmus watched with quiet criticism, was forgot- 
ten. Paul, however, esteemed the French doctor 
highly; he issued an indult authorizing him to 
practise medicine, though oddly enough surgery 
was forbidden expressly. It seems no less wonder- 
ful that the Pope should have felt able to dwell on 
Rabelais' religious zeal, his morality, his upright- 
ness and virtue of life, though the papal acknow- 
ledgment in the same document of his knowledge 
and culture need excite no surprise. The indult 
authorized him further to re-enter his Order at his 
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own choice of time and place. Inspired by this 
permission, and assisted by Cardinal du Bellay, 
Rabelais became soon after a canon of St. Maur; 
and in 1537 his doctorate in medicine was con- 
ferred upon him. Two years later we find him 
taking service with the younger of the Du Beliay 
brothers, Guillaume. 

But the persecution in the supposed interests of 
religion of certain of his friends, and the illness of 
Francois I, who had befriended him hitherto, sug- 
gested to Rabelais the wisdom of absenting himself 
from France for a time; and in 1546 he removed 
to Metz. Two years later still we find him at 
Rouen, and an entry in the town accounts, " Paid 
M. Rabellet his year's salary ... 60 livres", 
suggests that he held a public medical appoint- 
ment there. The death of Francois I deprived 
Cardinal du Bellay of much of his influence; but 
Cardinal de Guise assisted Rabelais, and Cardinal 
du Chatillon succeeded in obtaining a promise of 
protection for him from Henri II. Nevertheless 
there had been a great outcry against this writer, 
who never spared the sins and foibles of his own 
Order, and his appointment in 1550 as parish 
priest of Saint-Martin de Meudon in the diocese 
of Paris excited some feeling. No one not blinded 
by an over-keen partisanship will he surprised to 
learn that testimony remains to the fact that Rabelais 
was in this capacity " energetic, upright, and charit- 
able", for the sterling kindliness of his character 
escapes everywhere in his writings. 
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When he was about to pubUsh the fourth Book 
of Paniagruel he resigned his benefice of Meudon, 
and another which he held at the same time, that 
of Saint-Christophe de Jambet, in the diocese of 
Mans. The sale of this book was prohibited by 
the Parliament of Paris, on account of its censure 
by the Faculty of Theology of the Sorbonne, Once 
more Rabelais' powerful friends exerted themselves 
for him, and eventually the sale was authorized by 
the king's pleasure. 

So far as can be ascertained (though uncertainty 
clings round the date of his death, as it does round 
that of his birth), in 1553 Rabelais died in the Rue 
des Jardins in Paris. 
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149Z. Death of Lorenzo dei Medici, the Magnificent. 
Discovery of San Salvador by Columbvis. 
Siege of Boulogne by Henry VII. 

1493. Death of the Emperor Frederick 111 ; accession of 

Maximilian. 
Election of RcMlcrigo Borgia as Pope Alesander VI. 

1494. Entry of Charles VIII into Italy. 
Loduvico Sforza became Duke of Milan. 
Birth of Francis I, 

Death of Pico della Mirandola. 

1495. Expulsion of the Medici Family from Florence. 
Conquest of Naples by Charles VIII. 

Diet of Worms. 

1497. Discovery of North American coast by Cabol. 
Expulsion of Charles VIII and his army from Naples. 
Birth of Philip Melanchlhon. 

1498. Death of Charles VIII ; accession of Louis XII. 
Execution of Savonarola. 

Discovery of sea-route to India by Vasco da Gama. 
»499, Execution of Perkin Watbeck, 

Conquest of Milan by Louis XII. 
Betrayal of Lodovico Sforia to the French by the 
Swiss Captain Tumian. 
1500. Treaty of Granada completed between Louis XII and 
Ferdinand. 
Captivity of Lodovico Sforza at Lys Saint-Georges in 

Publication of Erasmus's Adagio. 
1503. Deathof Alexander VI; election and death of Pius UIj 



1506. Death of Columbus. 

1508. Lei^ue of Cambrai. 
Death of Lodovico Sfona. 

1509. Accession and marriage (to Katharine of Aragon) of 

Henry VI IL 

Birth of Calvin. 

Publication of Erasmus's Praia of Felly. 
151 1. Holy League against IjjuLs XII. 
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Restoialion of the Medid Family to Florence. 
Foundation of Si. Paul's School hy Dean Colet. 

1513. DealhofJuUusiri; election of Leo X. 
Battle of Flodden. 

1514. Death of Aldo Manuzio. 

151 J. Death of Loui^ XII ; accession of Francis I. 
French invasion and conquest of Milan. 
Wolsey, Cardinal and Lord Chancellor. 

1516, Death of Ferdinand. 

Publication of Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 

1517. Luther's attack on Indulgences. 
Wolsey Papal legate. 

1519. Death of Maximilian and election of the Emperor 

Charles V. 
Death of Dean CoieL 

1520. Burning of Papa! Bull by Luther on Dtcember 10 at 

Wittenbera. 
Visit of Charles V to Henry VIII at Canterbury. 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Death of RaphaeL 

1521. Title of Defender of the Faith conferred by Leo X on 

Henn' VIII for his response to Luther's treatise 
On lie Babylonish Captivity of the Church. 
Death of Leo X ; election of Hadrian VI. 
I J23. Death of Hadrian VI ; election of Clement VII. 
Gustavus Vasa assumed the crown of Sweden. 

1514. Peasant Kising in Germany. 

1515. Battle ol Pavia. Francis I taken prisoner. 
Tyndale's English translation of Ihe Bible. 

1526. Treaty of Madrid between Chailes V and Francis I. 
1537. Death of Machiavelli. 

Henty VIII approached the Pope on the subject ol 
Ihe legality of his marriage. 
1 519. Fall of Wolsey. 

IS30- Second restoration of the Medici Family to Florence. 
1531. Death of Zwinglius. 
1533- Marriageof Henry VI n and Anne Boleyn. 

Birth of Michel de Montaigne. 
1534. Deathof Clement VIII; election of Paul III. 
'535- Death of Erasmus. 

Execution of Sir Thomas Moie. 
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1536. Outbreak of wa( between Charles V and Francis I. 
English translation of the Bible set up in churches. 
1540. Paul III authoiized the foundation of the Order of thi 

Cranmer's Bible published. 

1545. Council of Trent. 

1546. Death of Luther. 

1547. Death of Henry VIII i accession of Edward VI. 
154S. Birth of Giordano Bruno. 
1549. Deathqf Paul III; election of Julius III. 

Edward VI's first Prayer-Book. 
1553. Accession of Mary of England. 
Death of Rabelais. 



RABELAIS AS AN EDUCATOR 

The difficulty of bringing those w 
humour and those who possess none to under- 
stand each other is very old. It may be held 
responsible in some measure for the death of 
Socrates. In a later time it met Erasmus, once, 
when he caused Colet to shake a grave and 
troubled head over his refusal to lecture at Oxford 
on the " ancient Moses " and the "eloquent 
Isaiah"; and again, when, this time sorely tried, 
he endeavoured to explain to shocked Martin 
Dorp the reasons which in his opinion justified 
the public appearance of the Praise of Folly. 
When the business in hand is the introduction of 
such a "railleur" as Francois Rabelajs into the 
frigid pedagogic arena of our present age of self- 
conscious educational grace, some such reflection 
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as this seems inevitable. It is to the everlasting 
credit of our neighbours across the Channel that 
they can be serious without being solemn, in earnest 
without proclaiming a fast Rabelais, however, 
hardly shares in this credit, since he treats of grave 
matters and frequently omits the seriousness. Mon- 
taigne, indeed, classes the author of Gargantua 
among those whom he finds "simplement pkisants". 
Yet, trivial or weighty, he cannot be passed over 
in any study of the History of Education which so 
muchasaimsat completeness. Hiswritingsare bulky, 
and concerned with all manner of extra-educational 
themes; his language is not always modern, and 
there are other difiSculties. Rabelais is, as is well 
known, coarse in thought and in his expression of 
thought; moreover,' often, to our changed views of 
life, his coarseness seems gratuitous. Some novel- 
readers and play-goers of the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century found to their dismay, among 
much which was condemned perhaps unnecessarily 
or over-hastily in mental attitude and literary treat- 
ment, a thin stratum of clinging, faint "nastiness" 
more subtly soiling than any, may we say natural, 
coarseness like that of Rabelais, of our own later 
Elizabethan dramatists, or even of Swift. These 
might forgive the great French humorist were his 
every word rendered. But such faithful translation 
is not essential to a right apprehension of his edu- 
cational method — the aim of the present volume; 
it has been avoided, therefore, in the interests of 
enjoyment. The rendering of the selected chapters 
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from Gargantua and Pantagruel is, as readers of 
French will discover, very free; but it is hoped 
that no important part of Rabelais' educational 
theory has suffered destruction in the process. 

It seems a far cry from Rabelais and Montaigne 
to Herbart and the Psychological School, One 
advantage the writers of the French Renaissance 
have over their anything but lineal descendants, 
an advantage they seem likely to retain, viz. that 
they speak in no unknown tongue, they use no 
technical terminology and nomenclature, they never 
call familiar objects by such strange names that 
we fail to recognize old friends. In the customary 
words of ordinary people, they put their case so 
that it can be understood, so far as language goes, 
by the plainest in speech. And this, while it is in 
itself attractive, is for the hurried and the unversed 
in technical vocabulary, a very solid gain. 

The impulse stirred by the revival of learning 
in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
came to England and France almost simultane- 
ously; of the two, England seems to have responded 
slightly the earlier. But to say this is to overlook 
the fact that the first rays of the coming brightness 
reached France earlier than the fifteenth century. 
That light came from the lamp which Petrarch 
lighted, and it illumined France in the last half of 
the fourteenth century during the reigns of Charles V 
and Charles VI. It was a revival of learning among 
an enlightened few, rather than an education of the 
many. M. Petit de JuUeville names a distinguished 
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quintette who shared in this early recovery. Jean 
de Montreuil was secretary to Charles VI. A truly 
humanistic spirit breathes through his reply to a 
reproof offered to him because he was wasting so 
much time on profane learning. He argued, in 
the vein of Che Preacher, that there is a time for 
everything, so that after a man has performed his 
religious duties and has observed all the canonical 
hours, he may certainly devote the rest of the day 
to Cicero. Then there was another royal secretary 
who was a distinguished Latinist, Gonthier Col. 
There were, too, Pierre Bersuire, Nicolas Oresme, 
and Nicolas de Clamenges. The study of Greek^ 
had not penetrated to France so early as this : yet 
Oresme gave his countrjmen a French rendering 
of Aristotle, made from a Latin version; while 
Nicolas de Clamenges added the educational writer, 
Quintilian, to the list of Latin authors ordinarily 
read then. We may hope that the university of 
which he was rector reaped the benefit. Internal 
strife and the English wars choked this first Renais- 
sance, so that the movement which was to be 
lasting did not be^ till nearly eighty years 

> M. Pelil de J^UevDle {Hiilein iH Id ZaMrae ti it la LilUratun 
fraxcaUi) sayi duiincily Elut Nicalu Omtno tnuulaled Aritlolle into 
Liiin "bKaiise, al lh« time, no oce in France Imew Gmk": thuugh 
he ndmiu Ibat there is ■ doubt whether Gullluunie F[Liiutre, deui of 
Reiim, who died in T41S, knew Greek. On the other hand, Dr. Sandys 
\.A HhtBTf n/ Ctaaicat Schstarthif. vol. i, p. sBj) obKrvei, " In ijij 
Ibere wen leclui« on Greek, as well as Arabic, Chaldee. nnd Hehcew 
In Ihe ITnivenily of PaHe, but the papal legate was initiucted to uke 
care that these Btrange tongues were net made the nieati^ of introducing 



We should remember that in the Middle Ages our 
modem notion of a Europe made up of a number 
of separate nations had not arisen. The generally 
accepted theory of political science (which science 
was not so much as recognized and defined) re- 
garded Europe as a dual whole, if one might so 
describe it, governed on the temporal side by 
the Emperor, on the spiritual by the Pope. The 
theory was not wholly borne out by practice: in 
so wild an age the Emperor's authority, whatever 
might be said for the Pope's, could not penetrate 
effectively to all parts of Europe. There were, 
therefore, political units more or less independent 
of the Imperial titular head; units like the rising 
slates of Italy, the communes of Switzerland — 
Uri, Schwyz — and the German " colonizing " cities 
under the leadership often of a bishop or abbot, 
and so forth. 

Gradually, from the thirteenth century onwards, 
with varying fortunes in different parts of Europe, 
the theory of European political unity began lo 
disappear before the fact of the gradual uprising 
and consolidation of nations, ruled over for the 
most part by independent sovereigns, some of 
whom slill rendered an imaginary duty to the 
Emperor. Various causes of the change were at 
work. Popes and emperors by their quarrels 
offered fresh evidence of the old truth about a 
divided house. The spread of learning contri- 
buted in some measure; moreover, the trading 
and artisan classes slowly but surely acquired 
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wealth, and as a consequence a continual increase 
of political power. 

Spain gained temporary unity through the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile 
in 1469, and then it lost it for a while through the 
death of their son, Juan. His sister had married a 
possible emperor, and her son was actually elected 
emperor, and, as Charles V, joined Spain to the 
empire. But the country regained its individuality 
when Charles V resigned it to his son Philip. 
Henry VII of England, by his prudence and 
economy, laid solid foundations on which Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth built up a strong nation which 
entered with them on that European stage from 
which it has not yet withdrawn. 

France had been aided in her task of national 
consolidation by the vital necessity for internal co- 
operation and cohesion, imposed on her by wars 
with England, incessantly renewed. In 1453 
Charles VII succeeded in expelling the English 
from France (though they siill retained Calais for 
a while); and this service gave him a certain hold 
on his countrymen's affection, so that they sub- 
mitted to those taxes which were necessary for 
the further strengthening and development of the 
government and of a peaceful country. Louis XI 
by various means depressed the excessive power 
of the nobility, and strengthened the commercial 
classes; he also improved Che social condition of 
the country. Consequently it was into a consoli- 
dated France, into a country more or less united 
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under a central government, that Frangois Rabelais 
was born in 1483, if tliat be the date of his birth, 
a point still under dispute. 

The second or true Renaissance in France was 
the result of influence coming from two directions. 

Considering the years which Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam spent in the country of his birth, in England 
and in Germany, the impulse through him may be 
said to have come to France from that North 
which had been accounted so barren. The pub- 
lication of his Adagia in 1500 stirred not France 
alone, but Europe. "Imagine", says M. Nisard 
{Renaissance et Reforme, vol. i), "all the proverbial 
sayings of ancient wisdom, all the popular saws 
extracted from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew books 
explained, commented on by Erasmus, with a sug- 
gestive mingling of his own thoughts, experience, 
judgment, added to everything practically wise 
belonging to his own age. Such a book was, surely, 
a determining factor in the future of modern litera- 
tures. It was the first revelation of the twofold 
fact that the human 'spirit' is one through the 
ages, that the man of to-day is the descendant of 
the men of all the yesterdays, and that literature is 
after all but the treasure-house of the human 
intellect." 

Then secondly, the impulse came from the sunny 
South, in the train of the royally-led French armies, 
which under Charles VIII and Louis XII invaded 
Italy, and wasted her fairest cities: armies which 
with a strange irony returned to France as con- 
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querors indeed, but conquerors subjugated in a 
by the spirit of the conquered: returned, 
too, bringing the conquered with them, such as 
the gallant cavalier and accomplished scholar, 
Galeazzo di San Severino, who after the ruin of 
his patron, II Moro, and three years of miserable 
exile, was summoned to Paris by Louis XII, and 
became Grand Ecuyer of France. 

This Renaissance of the sixteenth century in 
France was concerned first of all with learning, 
later with education. At first scholars turned 
back with delight to those Latin authors who had 
been studied during the brief revival under Charles 
V and Charles VI, And yet, though in Italy, 
France, and England the real cause of the re-birth 
of learning was the same, viz. the recovery, the 
study, the appreciation of the classic writers of 
Greece and Rome, the result of it in each country 
was tinctured strongly with the natural character of 
each: as we might see if we compared Pico deJla 
Mirandola, Rabelais, and John Colet 

Rabelais owes at least as much to the country of 
his actual birth as he does to his citizenship in tlie 
Republic of Letters. He is undoubtedly the child 
of his age, that great age in Europe: his spirit was 
that of the limitless expectation and hope proper 
to a time which had seen and was seeing intellectual 
barriers flung down in all directions by the constant 
rediscovery of authors, or by the wider dissemi- 
nation of those never wholly lost; which had seen 
the material limits of the world rolled back by the 
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discovery of the American continents and of the 
sea-passage to India; its material possibilities mag- 
nified and multiplied by scientific speculation and 
dawning achievement. 

But he is French in certain characteristics; in his 
insatiable curiosity, for instance. As M. Petit de 
JuUeville observes, "Rabelais did not ask Antiquity 
to teach him the perfection of style, or the charm 
of rhythm and poetic harmony, but to teach him 
Science, which he imagined her to hold in her 
hands as the Delphian Oracle held wisdom and 
the secrets of the future". We may see the spirit 
of this ceaseless searching for knowledge in the 
methods of Ponocrates' education. 

Rabelais is essentially French too in the peculiar 
quality of his fun — that gift which cannot be de- 
scribed, explained, or analysed — which should be 
felt, not interpreted. At least, this much may be 
said, that the true thing cannot be rendered other- 
wise, depending as it so often does upon the sig- 
nificant emphasis of a single word. There is no 
possibility of translating it really, the aroma escapes 
under handling. The exact nicety of phrase, the 
fine edge of malice, the interweaving of gravity 
with matter which is light, profane even, the sug- 
gestion of a mocking face half-glancing over the 
shoulder to see if you really caught the jest, the 
suppression of laughter in a sense of mirth too 
deep to need any actual outward expression, all 
that is characteristically French. An example might 
be cited in Rabelais' explanation of the survival of 
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Pantagniel's ancestor, Hurtaly, at the time of Noah's 
Flood. He admits that eight persons were saved, 
that Hurtaly's name was not in the list. Ah no! 
Would you argue therefore that he was not in the 
Ark? But how if he were too big to get in? — the 
actual state of the case as it happens. And so you 
may learn how he rode astride the Ark, and steer- 
ing it with marvellous skill, saved it — always under 
God — from many an imminent peril. Noah, at least, 
whatever subsequent ages may have done, recognized 
the debt due to Hurtaly, and daily, through a chim- 
ney, passed rations up to this gallant gentleman and 
giant. 

It may be admitted that the educational chapters 
are not the wittiest in the two books ; but they teem 
with good sense, with originality, and contain many 
a shrewd thrust, frequent witty asides. We may 
notice the damaging ingenuity with which Rabelais 
juxtaposes the "old" education and the "new"; 
the lumbering "memory-stuffing" organized by the 
Sorbonne professor, with the energetic development 
of intellect and character planned by Ponocrates. 
It was open to Rabelais to describe first one and 
then the other, just as any commonplace theorist 
might do. But instead of that he manages skil- 
fully to slip the reader into Ponocrates' place as it 
were, and to stir up in him the spirit of criticism 
which was seething in Gangantua's new tutor. It 
is true that Rabelais gives us a brief outline first 
of the method, mainly the theological method, of 
Master Tubal Holofernes; this is in Chapter XIV. 
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And here it may be as well to suggest that, " rai- 
lleur" though he he, Rabelais only makes fun of 
that which is really fair game. Some may maintain 
that religion and its corollaries are never fair game 
for any mockery, a position in which most people 
of good sense and good taste will support them. 
But they may proceed further, and argue that even 
corruptions and perversionsofreligious things should 
be preserved from mockery, should be rebuked not 
with jests but with grave and sober decorum. Such 
a view is held widely, and those who share it must 
proscribe, as the Roman " Index" does, all such 
teachers as Rabelais and Montaigne with the rest 
of that satiric band who might say with the great 
Dutch Humanist, " If any means exist of curing 
human vices without hurting anyone's feelings, the 
best, most assuredly, is that of mentioning no names, 
of describing no disgusting details offensive to decent 
people, ... in short, that of presenting things wit- 
tily, under the cloak of a jest, so that the gaiety of 
touch precludes all possibility of offences";' or with 
our own Dryden, "I have but laughed at some 
men's follies when I could have declaimed against 

A recent writer (M, F. Buisson — Sebaslien Cas- 
tellion) has suggested that devotion to religion was 
the "point of honour which the Middle Age in- 
scribed in every soul ; and in the sixteenth century 
that motive is powerful still. If the Middle Age 
provided the nobility with a religion in Chivalry, it 

't to ManiD Dorp. * PieTuc to Abutom ud AcbilofiheL 
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worked another miracle as great : out of religion it 
made a Chivalry for the people; manual labourers 
or learned men, young and old, women and children, 
all were equal through baptism and faith; and 
everyone knows that a Christian dies for his Faith. 
The Humanist of the Renaissance had not freed 
himself from it; possibly he did shrink from torture 
and the stake, but at any rate he never prided him- 
self on being a cynical buffoon." 

Judgment of human motives is, fortunately, not 
a duty imposed on each and all; but if strictures 
seem to grow too severe on our author, may we be 
permitted, with all deference, to inquire, having 
due regard to the fact that "religion" is a word of 
very diverse connotation to different people, having 
due regard to the fact that there are many schools 
of thought even within the three divisions of the 
Catholic Church, and many in the Protestant 
Churches outside her, whether the methods of 
Erasmus and Rabelais have been more really, more 
lastingly, damaging to the cause of religion than 
those of^let us say — Luther, Calvin, Paul IV, and 
Torquemada? And these last would proscribe each 
other (in fit pairs) as eagerly as they would condemn 
our satirists. 

However that may be, though Rabelais frequendy 
jests on grave subjects, though his heroism certainly 
was of that chastened kind which will only promise 
to uphold principles "jusqu'au feu exdusivemenl^ 
yet we shall not find that he "prided himself 
being a cynical buffoon ". 
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His persuasive skill is shown in Chapters XXI 
„ to XXIV. Two are devoted to the old method, 
' two to the new, as Ponocrates requests Gargantua 
to "proceed in his usual way". Thus we seem 
to look on at the actual working of the foolish 
methods of Master Tubal Holofernes and Master 
Jobelin Bride, and all the while we see the derisive 
smile playing round the corners of Ponocrates' 
mouth, and learn much from it 

It seems hardly necessary to draw out at length 

j the differences between the "scholastic" method of 

' the old tutors and the " rational " method of the 
new. Instead. af sterilizing -'.'jnemory-stufliiig '.!,_w.e 
find observation, selection, _ judgment. But it is 
worth while to note, what is often forgotten, that 
^Ponocrates called on the memory coastanlly; we 
cannot forget the amazing zeal with which at every 
possible turn " they quoted from memory " passages 
from authors whom they had read, germane to the 
particular matter in hand. 

f~ Again, the study of absolutely empty words, 
or rather the empty study of words whose mean- 
ing is left unexplained, is swept away. A study 
of words, of language, there is; but it is carried 
on in the true humanist spirit, so that the matter 
contained in the words may be assimilated by 

I the pupil. Authors full of meaning are chosen; 

nor is Gargantua allowed to escape until he has 

dug out and assimilated that meaning. "Spivoir 

^^ r cceur _n ^est pas s^avoir" was the motio"'^ 

Rabelais quite as Urach-as-iv- was Montaigne's, 
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even if he did not chance to express it in just 
those words. 

His medical and scientific training are shown in 
his constant attention to hygienic details {many of 
which are omitted here), and in his inclusion of 
Natural Science^so far as it was then studied — in 
the curriculum of daily work. It is interesting, for 
instance, to notice tha t after violent exercis e Rabe- 
lais requires from his pupil a change ol' under- 
clothing. And then the picture of Gargantua 
holding dumb-bells, each of 8700 hundredweight, 
right above his head without stirring for three- 
quarters of an hour — "a unique exhibition of 
strength " — must leave on our minds a lasting 
notion of the importance which Rabelais attached 
to the notion of physical exercise. Indeed it is 
not the least of the debts which we owe to him 
that he does not permit us to forget what he has 
said. It is painfully easy for some of us to read, 
and go on our way as if we had not. Plato said 
that, '■ Men went away . . . from hearing Socrates 
talk . . . with the point of what he said sticking 
in their minds, and they could not get rid of it". ' 

From quite a different cause no doubt this is true 
of Rabelais; and this makes it all the more lament- J 

able that for so long people, called upon to teach, 1 

have contented themselves with reading what other I 

men had to say about him rather than what he said I 

I himself. I 

/We must admit, however, now that we are on 
the question of hygiene, that his provision of J 

'■■•" ° i 
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mental exercise at and during meal-times is 
posed to the best medical theory of our day. 

Rabelais' insistence on the wisdom of "knowing 
all about" the common things of life, on the im- 
portance of studying physical science, reminds us 
of the letter of Erasmus to Colet, when he is laying 
down the whole duty of the teacher, who "should 
know what ancient names of rivers, mountains, 
countries, cities, answer to the modern ones; and 
the same of trees, animals, instruments, clothes, 
gems, with regard to which it is incredible how 
ignorant even educated men are. He should take 
note of little facts about agriculture, architecture, 
military and culinary arts mentioned by different 
authors, , . . Nothing should be beneath his 
observation which can illustrate history or the 
meaning of poetry." And in another letter, ad- 
dressed this time to Professor Marcus Laurinus, 
we find that Erasmus put these counsels into 
practice as he travelled about Switzerland. 

This care fo r "co mmon objects of the country " 
was" "new in ed ucation in RaBSlgia'^j img; — ATHl"1t 
■""musf ~Ee allowed that it is still less generally dif- 
fused than it ought to be: it is not even impossible 
to find men and women trained in laboratories 
who do not recognize plants or animals or insects 
or birds at sight; although, when once they are 
told by the (scientifically) unlearned what these 
things are, they may be able to discourse lumi- 
nously enough on how they came to be. It is 
such facts of experience as these which enables 
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some supporters of the "humanities" to receive 
with patience the hortatory scoldings of the scien- 
tific, feehng that ignorance is not a "humane" 
monopoly. — 

We need not be led away by Rabelais' en- 
thusiasm for science, nor by Montaigne's diatribes 
concerning the " sottishness " and " presumption " 
shown by students of the classics in his time. 
The humanities are not going overboard to leave 
the good ship of the human mind begging for 
ballast from the physical sciences. It is not Greek 
and Latin, nor the philosophy, ethics, and political 
science contained in them, that either of these 
great French writers attacks: it is the stupid blun- 
dering method of their acquisition in vogue then 
(and not driven out yet); '» 's fhp fiitJI'' parroting 
of words separated, iram their meaning, which 
meanhiE," assfmilated, might guide conduct and 
issue in character, which they impugn, and which 
we ought to join with them in condemning. This 
fact might give pause to some of our modern 
desperadoes with their cry in one quarter of " too 
much classics" and in another of "too much edu- 
cation ". And with regard to the latter, shouted 
thoughtlessly when primary education is the sub- 
ject of discussion, we may ask indeed where and 
when we can find a man who injured his country 
by knowing too much. Rather let us say with 
Montaigne too much instruction, too little educa- 
tion: rather with Rabelais let us laugh not at the 
learning, but at the maladroit method of teaching 
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/"^ Then once more, as we read these chapters, we 

I find, under the rigime of Ponocrates, instead of 

\ debasing games, manly exercise; instead of de- 

I bauch, self- discipline, never pushed, however, to 

I asceticism. Lasfly, ^itpad nf tfl rPl'C'""° '"'"'*'- 

monies *and observances, which through clumsy 

Karidlihg and the growth of ignorance had come 

to be tedious and meaningless, Gargantua is led 

on to Jaith^_aaiship,_ajid. -thankfulness. 

In all this, the striking characteristics are reality 
and thorou ghness 1 no side of human nature Ij 
neglected or ostracized, not reason nor feeling 
nor will: the moral and the intellectual go hand 
in hand; and realizing the value of a "sound 
mind in a sound body", perceiving that the "clay- 
cottage", as Locke called it, needs supervision and 
repair, Ponocrates trains and fortifies and protects 
the body. If Erasmus could truly say — and we 
have no reason to doubt his veracity — on leaving 
the College de Mont-Aigu {about thirty-five years 
before the appearance of Gargantua), " I qnly 
carried away disease and a plentiful supply of 
vermin ", what an extraordinary, what an amazing 
revolution must the educational method of Rabelais 
iave seemed. 
! In conclusion, we should observe that Rabelais 
I demands effort from the pupil. It is the fashion 
in some quarters to argue that all learning should 
be made so pleasant that difficulty melts away. In 
consonance with this amiable ideal is the de- 
mand for specially prepared text-books. Reviewers 
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are apt to swinge severely any luckless compiler of 
school-books who does not provide attractive head- 
lines, and for each paragraph a neat summary of its 
contents dove-tailed into a niche cut in its side. 
And yet this " tabloid " form of learning or instruc- 
tion is as new as it is unpleasant; Erasmus and 
Rabelais, Colet and Montaigne, Pico della Miran- 
dola and Philip Melanchthon did not gain their 
knowledge, which by the operation of their ener- 
getic minds they transmuted into the gold of wis- 
dom, so. May we not doubt whether, in things 
great or small, such a method conduces to the 
desired result, whether it leads to search after 
meaning for instance, to vigorous attention, with- 
out which nothing worth doing is done, and to that 
great, that inestimable quality— resource? In the'~ 
dark days of the Boer war, we read to our grief 
that the simple pastoral person more than once, 
more than twice, held Tommy of England in some 
place unpleasantly near to the hollow of his hand. 
That was not a question of bravery, hut of resource. 
The Boer had not been brought up on summarized 
paragraphs, but in the hard school of necessities 
which would not even remain fixed, but shifted 
perpetually as he fancied he had made arrange- 
ments for dealing with them; while Tommy found 
no handy descriptive headlines printed on the 
veldt. How would it be if we followed Rabelais 
in cultivating judgment and self-reliance in our 
pupils: how, if they thought more and learnt less: 
how, if they had to look twice at a page, or even 
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oftener, before they were quite sure what it held? '■ 

Half the am ount of kaowledge. gainecLfor one's I 

sell is more than doubly worth the whole pushed 
dowiTTJfie'sTliroat by some one else. That this, ; 

which is so evident, is so widely set at nought 
may perhaps be laid at the door of examinations. I 

For beyond his nightly repetition to Ponocrates of 
"all he had read, seen, known, done, and under- 
stood throughout the day", Gargantua seems to 
have been free from these bugbears. 

In reading Gargantua and Pantagruel, especially 
in extracts like these, we must remember the fabu- 
lous element in the story. How many of us, for j 
example, might sigh for those two " doses "-whKH ' 
Ponocrates administered to his pupi! before he I 
began to teach him. 

The question of the source of the myth of Gar- 
gantua is one of those hterary puzzles on which 
much ink has been spent; its solution is immaterial 
here, because the fabulous element in the chapters 
which mostly concern the teacher is always sub- 
ordinated to the educational aim. Indeed it is a 
proof of Rabelais' skill and wisdom, that the spirit I 

of a system adapted ostensibly to the calibre of a ; 

giant should be so easily applicable to an ordinary 
child- At the same time we should not forget the 
point which Sainte-Beuve makes, that the method 
does depend to some extent on the fact that 
Rabelais was writing for pupils who would have 
"a tutor apiece". 

The Letter of Gargantua to Pantagruel has been 
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added for the sake of its interest as a standard of 
achievement. If we wish to measure it by a 
modem rule, perhaps we could find no better than 
that contained in J. S. Mill's Inaugural Address to 
the University of St. Andrews. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HOW GARGANTUA WAS TAUGHT LATIN 
LITERATURE BV A THEOLOGIAN 

The good fellow, Grandgousier, was beside 
himself with admiration at the excellent sense 
and extraordinary understanding of his son, 
Gargantua. 

So he said to his tutors: " Philip, King of 
Macedon, recognized his son Alexander's wis- 
dom in handling a horse. For the said horse 
was so dangerous and unruly that no one 
dared to mount it, because it threw every one 
of its riders, breaking the neck of one, the 
legs of another, dashing out the brains of a 
third, smashing the jaw of a fourth. Alex- 
ander, reflecting upon this in the circus 
(which was the place where they used to 
exercise and vault the horses), bethought 



himself that the animal's bad temper 
merely from his terror at his own shadow. 
Wherefore, mounting him, he rode the animal 
against the sunlight, so that the shadow fell 
directly behind; and by this method he 
made the horse yield to his will. In this 
his father realized the god-like wisdom which 
Alexander possessed, and caused him to be 
well taught by Aristotle, who, at that time, 
was more highly esteemed than any other 
philosopher in Greece. And I tell you that 
by one single test which I have applied to 
my son Gargantua, I realize that his intellect 
shares in this divine quality; I find him so 
acute, so subtle, so deep, so placid. He will 
attain to a great height of wisdom, if only 
he be well taught. Therefore I wish to con- 
fide him to some learned man, that he may 
be taught according to his capacity. I will 
grudge no expense." , 
^^ As a matter of fact; Gargantua was edu- 
cated by a famous doctor of divinity, one 
Master Tubal Holofernes. This man taught 
him his alphabet, by the help of a sheet 
covered with the characters; taught him so 
diligently, too, that he could say it back- 
wards. It took him five years and three 
months. Then he read Donatus' Latin Gram- 
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, the Liier Faceti Morosi, Tkeodolet, the 
Parables of Alain de Lisle. This occupied him 
for thirteen years, six months, and two weeks. 

And remember that during this time his 
tutor taught him to write in black-letter; 
and he wrote all his books, because, at that 
time, printing was not in fashion. As a rule, 
he carried a great inkhorn with him, which 
weighed more than seven thousand hundred- 
weight; its staff was as large and heavy as 
the great pillars of the Chtlteau d'Anet; and 
the horn, hanging by heavy iron chains, would 
hold about a tun of liquid. 

After this, he read the De Modis Signi- 
jicandi, with notes by Hurtebise, Fasquin, 
Tropditeux, Guale-haul, Jean de Veau, Billo- 
nio, Brelinguandus, and a host of others; and 
he was more than eighteen years and eleven 
months about it. But he knew it so thor- 
oughly, that when he was examined, he 
could say it by heart backwards. And on 
his fingers he could prove to his mother that 
de modis signifieandi non erat scientia. 

Moreover, he read the Almanack, taking 
sixteen years and two months to do it And 
after all this, his tutor died; 

It was in the year 1420, 

That small-pox carried him away. 






Then Gargantua had another husky old tutor, 
called Master Jobelin Bride, who made him 
ie3.d Hugotio; Hebrard's Graecismus; the Doc- 
trinal, the Parts of Discourse, the Quid est, 
the Supplementum; Marmotretus' De Moribus 
in mensa Servandis; Seneca's De Quatuor 
Virtutibus Cardinalibus; Passaventus with a 
Commentary; and Dormi secure for holidays. 
By studying these, Gargantua grew as wise as 
the wisest we could hope to produce. 



CHAPTER XV 

HOW GARGANTUA WAS CONFIDED TO 
OTHER TEACHERS 

After all this, his father saw that he was 
really studying very steadily, giving all his 
time to it ; and yet he perceived that the boy 
was not profiting in the least by it all; that, 
quite the contrary, he was growing dull, foolish, 
dreamy, and absent. 

Complaining of this to Don Philip des 
Marays, Viceroy of Papeligosse, Grandgousier 
was given to understand that it is better to 
learn nothing at all than to learn out of such 
books and from such teachers. Since their 
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learning is but futility, their wisdom the 
merest twaddle, they are only spoiling sound 
and noble minds, corrupting the very flower 
of youth. " And to prove that this is so," 
said Don Philip, " take any one of the young 
men of the day, let it be one who has not 
studied for more than two years, and if it 
should turn out that he has not sounder 
judgment, better chosen language, more re- 
levance than your son, a better understanding 
of the world, and reputation in it, then write 
me down for ever as no better than a pork- 
butcher of La Brenne." 

Whereat Grandgousier wept sorely, and 
commanded that all should be done as Don 
Philip said. 

That very evening, at supper, Des Marays 
called forward a young page of his train, 
from Villegongis, named Eudemon, with such 
well-brushed hair, so well dressed, so well 
groomed, so dignified in his bearing, that he 
looked more like a little cherub than a man. 
Then Des Marays said to Grandgousier: 1 

" Do you see this youth; he is just sixteen. 
Now, if you like, we will discover the differ- 
ence between the knowledge of your clerical 
sciolists and of our modem youth." 

The suggestion pleased Grandgousier, and 
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he requested the boy to propound what he 
had to say. Then Eud^mon, asking leave to 
do so from his master, the afore-mentJoned 
viceroy, stood up, cap in hand, with his frank 
face, with his ruddy Hps and confident eyes, 
in all the modesty of youth, and fixing his 
glance on Gargantua, began to praise and 
commend him, in the first place for his 
virtue and good manners, then for his know- 
ledge, thirdly for his high birth, and lastly 
for his personal beauty. And then, fifthly, he 
begged him gently to show respect to his 
father, who was so concerned that his edu- 
cation should be of the best; and, lastly, 
requested that Gargantua would be good 
enough to make him the least of his per- 
sonal servants. For the present, Eudemon 
declared, he would pray to Heaven for no 
other gift, if it could be granted to him to 
serve Gargantua, and afford him satisfaction. 
And all this was delivered with such ap- 
propriate gestures, such distinct enunciation, 
in such a musical voice, in such pure and 
elegant Latin, that he seemed more like 
some Gracchus, or Cicero, or Emilius of the 
days of antiquity, than a sprig of our present- 
day youth. But Gargantua could do nothing 
but stream with tears tike a cow; he hid his 
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face in his cap, and they could no more drag 
a word out of hira than one could from a 
dead donkey. 

Gargantua's father was so furious that he 
wanted to kill Master Jobelin there and then. 

But the aforesaid Des Marays contrived to 
put the whole matter so well to him that 
his wrath died down. The viceroy gave 
orders that Master Jobelin should be paid 
his salary, and should be made to drink like 
a theologian, which being done, he should be 
sent about his business. At any rate, he said, 
for one day Jobelin would not cost his em- 
ployer much, if by chance he should die as 
drunk as an Englishman. 

Master Jobelin having left the house, 
Grandgousier took counsel with the vice- 
roy concerning the tutor whom he should 
engage; and he was persuaded by one and 
the other that this post should be filled by 
Ponocrates, Eud^mon's schoolmaster, and that 
they should all go to Paris together in order 
to find out what studies were fashionable for 
young Frenchmen of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

GARGANTUA'S HOURS OF STUDY, AND AR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR MEALS UNDER HIS 
SORBONNE TUTOR 

(When Gargantua reached Paris) he de- 
sired most earnestly to begin his studies 
under the direction of Ponocrates. But the 
latter, by way of a beginning, told him to 
do everything just as he was wont, in order 
that his new preceptor might discover the 
method by which his former tutors had man- 
aged to make him so heavy, foolish, and 
stupid, and how they had contrived to spend 
50 much time in the process. 

So Gargantua mapped out his day as he 
was accustomed to do. He woke between 
eight and nine, without knowing whether or 
no it was daylight. His theologically-minded 
tutor had taught him to do this, basing the 
practice on David's line: " It is but lost 
labour that ye haste to rise up early". 

He dressed himself according to the season 
of the year; but he preferred a long gown 
made of coarse stuff and trimmed with fox. 
Then he combed his hair with a German comb, 
that is to say, with four fingers and a thumb. 
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His tutors had told him that to comb one's 
hair, wash or tidy one's self in any other 
way, was nothing but waste of time in such 
a world as ours. Then, after a great deal 
more fuss, coughing and sneezing, and so 
forth, he went to breal?fast, so that he 
might encounter the morning's dews and 
unhealthy humours safely — beautiful fried 
tripe, splendid steaks, magnificent hams, de- 
licious grilled kid's flesh, and a quantity of 
soups of the best quality. 

Ponocrates remonstrated with him, saying 
that he should not take his mea! the very 
moment that he rose from his bed, before he 
had had any exercise. 

Gargantua answered: " What! hq yf. 1 TK^t 

had enough? - J turned over in l)ed before I 
got up. Is not that enough? Po pe Alexan- 
der, following the advice of l^jg J^-mfcli d"rtn' '- 
breakfasted at o nce^agd. he lived.iill hp diprl 
in spite of all ill- wishers. My former teachers 
have trained me so, telling me that breakfast 
helps the memory: that is one reason why 
one should drink early. 1 feel very well, and 
dine all the better for it. Master Tubal, who 
was the first of his year at Paris, told itie 
that it is less advantageous to run fast than 
to start in good time; also that our hea.LOa. 
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does not only depend on drinking ^ain 
and again like ducks, but also on drinking 
early in the morning: whence this couplet— 

" Rising early does not ensure happiness, 
Drinking early makes it more secure". 

After having breakfasted just as he wished, 
Gargantua went to church, and a man carried 
a great breviary in front of him, tucked up 
in an immense basket; what with its intrinsic 
value, and what with its clasps and parch- 
ment, it weighed about eleven hundredweight 
six pounds. Then Gai^antua heard twenty- 
six to thirty masses. Next, the priest who 
read the Book of the Hours to him drew near, 
all wrapped up like a bird, his breath ren- 
dered thoroughly antiseptic by a plentiful 
f dose of juice of the grape. With him Gar- 

I gantua mumbled through his litanies; and 

L so carefully did he pick them up that not 

H a grain was lost. When he left the church 

H they brought him a heap of rosaries on an 

■ ass-cart — each bead was as big as his head — 

■ and walking up and down in the cloisters, 
I or galleries, he repeated more than sixteen 
H paterno.'iters of St. Claude. 

B Then he studied for a wretched little haif- 

K kour, his eyes glued to_ttje.4iagea-uLJlis_book. _ 
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his heart was in the— 



Then he sat down to his meal. He began 

it, as he was naturally phlegmatic, with a 
few dozen hams and smolicd ox-tongues, 
and sausages made of mullets' or sturgeons' 
roes, chitterlings, and such harbingers of wine. 
Meanwhile four of his waiters, taking turn 
and turn about, tossed great shovelfuls of 
mustard into his mouth, and then he drank 
a tremendous draught of white wine to wash 
it all down. Afterwards, according to the 
season of the year, he ate any delicacies which 
he might chance to fancy, and he never left 
off eating until he could not cram any more 
down. As to his drinking, there was no be- 
ginning nor end to that. Because, he said, 
the/ limit to a man's drinking was only 
reached when the cork soles of his slippers 
swelled half a foot "N 

U CHAPTER XXH 

GARGANTUA'S GAMES 

Then, blundering through a portion of the 
grace after meat, Gargantua washed his hands 
in some new wine, cleaned his teeth witii a 
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pig's trotter, and began to chat to his attend- 
ants. Then, the green cloth being spread, 
they produced an abundance of playing-cards, 
dice, and a supply of chess-boards. Then 
they played, . , . 

(Here follows a list of two hundred and fifteen 
games.) 

After having played thoroughly well, it was 
necessary to drink something. A pot of 
wine according to the Languedoc measure 
was allowed per man, and almost immediately 
afterwards they were forced to lie down, 
either under a bench or in a bed, and to 
stretch themselves at full length, and sleep 
for two or three hours without thinking of 
anything or speaking to anyone. When 
Gargantua waked up he was always obliged 
to collect his wits for a little; then some 
more new wine was brought, for which he 
had a better appetite even than before. Pono- 
crates remonstrated with him again, saying 
that it was very bad for him to drink in this 
fashion directly after sleeping. " It is the 
right way of life according to the Fathers," 
said Gai^antua. 

Then after a few paternosters he began to 
study again for a little time; and in order to 
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expedite matters he mounted on the back 
of an aged mule, who had known nine kings 
as its masters, and mumbling between his 
lips, and wagging his head slowly from side 
to side, he set forth to see some rabbit caught 
in a snare. i 

I When he returned he passed the kitchen j 

I on his way, so that he might discover what " 

joint was turning on the spit. And he supped 
well, by my faith! and he was always glad 
to welcome a few well-known topers from 
among his neighbours; he could drink as 
much as any of them, whether they were old 
or young, 

Among others he had in his train the 
following lords: Du Fou, De GourviUe, De 
' Grignault, and De Marigny, After supper 

the gaming-tables appeared, that is to say, 
abundance of chess-tables; and they had a 
fine flush — one, two, three — when they staked 
all they possessed. And amongst all these 
games they sandwiched little meals, cold 
collations, and last collations, Then they 
could all sleep without stirring until eight 
o'clock the next morning. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

HOW GARGANTUA WAS SO DISCIPLINED BY 
PONOCRATES THAT HE DID NOT LOSE 
AN HOUR DURING THE WHOLE DAY. 

' When P on Derates realized Gargantua's 
vicious manner of life, he determined to teach 
him on quite another plan; but for a few 
days he endured all this, knowing that Nature 
cannot experience sudden changes without 
suffering a great shock. 

And in order that he might begin his work 
under the happiest auspices, Ponocrates sum- 
moned a learned physician of the day, named 
Master Theodore, to whom he propounded 
the problem of setting Gargantua on a 
healthier path. The latter administered a 
dose which destroyed all the degeneration 
and perverse tendency of his brain. By 
silnilar means Ponocrates caused him to for- 
get everything which his former tutors had 
taught him, as Timotheus did to those pupils 
of his who had learned from other musicians. 

In order to make success certain, Pono- 
crates introduced into his society a few cul- 
tivated people who lived thereabouts. In 
rivalry with thena Gargantua's mind began to 
grow, and the wish to learn in some better 
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fashion than his old way, and to make himself 
of some real worth, arose in his mind. 

Next, Ponocrates drew up a scheme of 
work, so that his pupil did not lose a single 
hour in the day. Every minute was used up 
in the study of letters and of sound knowledge. 
Under the new regime Gargantua waked up 
about four in the morning. While his ser- 
vants were dry-rubbing him, some page of 
Holy Scripture was read aloud distinctly to 
him, with the emphasis which was required 
by the sense. This duty was entrusted to a 
youthful page called Anagnostes, a native of 
Basch^, Following the line of thought sug- 
gested by this lesson, Gargantua was generally 
required to set himself to worship, adore, and 
pray to the good God, to whose majesty and 
marvellous Judgments the passage had testi- 
fied. 

After this his tutor repeated over again 
what had been read, and drew his attention 
to, and explained, the most obscure and diffi- 
cult points. Next they examined the state 
of the sky, to see if it had changed since the 
preceding night, and what were the signs in 
the sun and moon for the coming day. 

When that was done, Gargantua was 
dressed, his hair was brushed and combed, and 



all this while yesterday's lessons were repeated 
to him. He himself said them over by heart, 
and he based on them some practical truths 
touching on human life. Sometimes this sort 
of thing continued for two or three hours, 
but, as a rule, it ended when he was dressed. 
Then for three solid hours he studied hard. 
This done, they went out, still talking about 
the subjects of their reading, and they played 
in the public square, or in the fields, at ball 
or tennis, or at pitch-and-toss. They exer- 
cised their bodies as vigorously now as they 
had just previously stretched their minds. 
Their games were entirely voluntary; they 
could leave off playing when they pleased. 
They ceased, as a rule, when they were per- 
spiring all over, or when they were otherwise 
tired. Thereupon they were rubbed down 
and dried thoroughly, they changed their 
underclothing, and walking quite gently they 
went to see if dinner were ready. While 
they were waiting for it, they said over, \'ery 
distinctly and expressively, some few sentences 
remembered from the morning's lessons. 

Meanwhile his appetite had come to our 
gentleman, and willingly enough they all sat 
down to table. At the beginning of the meal 
some pleasant story of ancient feats of arms 
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was read aloud to them, until they came to 
their wine. Then, if it seemed desirable, their 
reading was continued, or they began to chat 
pleasantly among themselves. For the first 
few months of the new plan they talked about 
the virtue, essence, use, and nature of ail the 
good thing's which were served at table; 
about the bread, the wine, the water, the salt, 
the meats and fish, the fruits, roots, herbs, 
and of the diflferent modes of dressing and 
preparing these. And in this way Gargantua 
soon learned all the passages concerning 
these matters in Pliny, Athenaeus, Dios- 
corides, Julius Pollux, Galen, Porphyry, Opi- 
anus, Polybius, Heliodorus, Aristotelius, Eli- 
anus, and others. When these questions were 
under discussion they would often, to settle 
a disputed point, bring the books on to the 
table. And he kept all these things so firmly 
in mind that henceforth no medical man 
knew half so much as he did. Then they 
discussed the lessons learned during the morn- 
ing, and finishing off their meal with a con- 
fection of quince, they cleaned their teeth 
with a core of lentisk, washed their hands 
and their eyes with some nice clean water, 
and returned thanks to God in a few sweet 
songs in praise of the divine munificence and 
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goodness. When this was done, cards were 
brought, not for gambling, but in order that 
Gai^antua might learn many pretty little 
tricks and odd dodges, all of them the out- 
come of arithmetic. By this means a real 
love of this universal science grew up within 
him, and every day, after dinner and supper, 
they passed the time as pleasantly in this 
way as they used to do with dice and play- 
ing-cards. And he came to know so much 
both of the theory and practice of arithmetic 
that Tunstal, the Englishman, who had written 
so much concerning it, said that in compari- 
son with Gargantua he himself only knew 
the mere elements of the science 

And not only was it so with arithmetic, 
but with the rest of the mathematical sciences, 
such as geometry, astronomy, and music. 
For whilst they were allowing their food time 
to digest, they played on a thousand cheerful 
instruments, all made according to geometrical 
designs; and in a similar way they studied 
astronomical rules. Afterwards, they frolicked 
about while they were singing part-songs, in 
four or five parts, or on a given theme; this 
was for throat development As for the 
musical instruments which they learned to 
play, these were the lute, the spinet, the harp. 
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the German flute, the flute with nine holes, 
and the sackbut, 

When ttiis hour had been thus employed, 
and digestion was accomplished satisfactorily, 
they repaired once more to their main studies 
for another three hours. Sometimes they 
went over the morning's reading again, some- 
times they took another book ; and then they 
would turn their attention to writing, and to 
learning to form old and Roman letters cor- 
rectly. 

When they had finished this they went 
out-doors, taking with them a young squire 
from Touraine, whose name was Gymnaste; 
he taught Gargantua to ride. The latter 
changed his apparel and mounted a charger, 
/ or a thick-set stallion, or a jennet, or a Bar-, 
I bary horse, or a light charger. Gymnaste \ 
I set him to ride endless races, taught him to \ 
I bound in the air, to take ditches, to Jump the 
\ palace, to turn sharply in a circle either to I 
\ the right hand or to the left. Then he broke \j 
V— not a lance, because it is the greatest foliy S 
» boast " I broke ten lances in a tournament f 
or in a battle"; a carpenter couM do better I 
than that. The really praiseworthy feat is I 
to have killed ten of one's enemies with a / 
lance. Therefore, with his lance couched. 
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stiff, stark, he broke a door, dragged off the 
harness, tore a tree up by the roots, carried 
off a stack of weapons, a hauberk, a gauntlet. 
And he did all that when he was armed from 
top to toe. As for blowing a trumpet, for 
executing the graceful movements of an 
accomplished cavalier, no one could beat him 
in these things. Compared to Gargantua, 
the champion vaulter of Ferrara was no better 
than an ape. Oddly enough, he was taught 
also to jump quickly from one horse to 
another without touching the ground; they 
called these "change" horses. He had to 
learn, too, to mount a horse from either side, 
lance in hand and without any stirrups, and 
also to turn the horse whichever way he 
wished without a bridle. These things assist 
soldierly discipline 
\ /I I On another day he would practise with a 

-^ battle-axe, which he flourished so bravely, 
with which he returned to the charge so 
vigorously, and cut so easily with the round 
edge, that he was hailed as a knight at arms 
throughout the countryside on every occasion. 
Then he could handle a pike, draw a two- 
handed sword from its scabbard, or a sword, 
which could be handled in one hand or in 
two, or a Spanish sword, or a dirk, or a 
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poignard; armed or not armed with a buckler, 
or in a hooded cape with a round shield. 

He hunted the deer, the roebuck, the bear, 
the fallow-deer, the wild bear, the hare, the 
partridge, the pheasant, and the bustard. He 
played with a great ball, sending it bounding 
in the air, and that with his head as often as 
with his feet. 

He wrestled, ran and jumped, not with three 
steps to a jump, not hopping on one leg, not 
a German jump, because, as Gymnaste told 
him, that kind of thing is useless, of no use 
whatever in war; but with one jump he 
leaped a ditch, vaulted a hedge, scaled six 
feet of wall, and in this manner reached 
up to a window as high from the ground 
as the length of a lance. 

He swam in deep water, with his right 
hand or with his left; on his side, with hisl 
whole body, with his feet only, with one hand I 
in the air. holding up a book. He swam the/ 
River Seine so without wetting the book/ 
holding his mantle in his teeth like Julius 
Caesar. Then with one hand alone he could 
swing himself up into a boat, and thence take , 
a header into the water again. He went right 
down to the bottom, dug out the rocks, and 
sounded all the gulfs and abysses. Then b-t 



turned the boat round, guided it, rowed it 
quickly or slowly with the stream or against 
it, held it up in the full weir, propelled it with 
one hand while with the other he fenced 
with a great scull, spread the sail. He 
climbed the masts with the help of the 
ropes, ran about the yards, adjusted the 
compass, suited the bowlines to the wind, 
handled the nidder. 

Leaving the water he gallantly climbed a 
neighbouring mountain, and came down again 
with as free a step. He climbed trees like 
a cat, sprang from one to another like a 
squirrel, felled the big branches like another 
Milo. With a couple of well-sharpened dag- 
gers, and two strong poignards, he ran up to 
the top of a house like a rat, and then came 
down from the top to the bottom, so that he 
was not in the least injured by his descent. 

He could throw the dart, the bar, the stone, 
the javelin, the boar-spear, the halberd. He 
could bend a bow, tighten the strongest cross- 
bow, without the instrument for doing so; 
sight an arquebus with his eye, point a can- 
non, shoot at a mark, at the popinjay, from 
below up to a height, from a height into the 
valley, in front, at the side, from behind, like 
the Parthians. 
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They tied a rope for him to the top of a 
high tower, so that it hung down; he would 
climb up it hand over hand, and then slide 
down again so stiffly and surely that one out 
of a fieldful of men could not have beaten 
him. They fixed a great pole for him, sup- 
ported on two trees; on this, holding on by 
his hands, he swung to and fro, without 
letting his feet touch anything, so that in 
a day's journey one could not have found 
his match. 

To exercise his throat and lungs he shouted 
like all the devils at once. On one occasion 
I heard him calling Eud^mon from the gate 
of S, Victor as far as Montmartre. Stentor 
never had such a voice at the siege of Troy. 

To strengthen his muscles, they had cast 
two great pigs of lead for him, each weighing 
eight thousand seven hundred hundredweight, 
and he called these dumb-bells. He would 
lift them from the ground, one in each hand, 
and he would raise them right above his 
head and hold them there without stirring 
for three-quarters of an hour — a unique ex- 
hibition of strength. 

He could play prisoners' base with the best 
of them. And when the " grappling " came, 
he stood his ground so firmly that he would 
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give himself up to the bravest of them, if such 
a one could stir him from his place, as Milo 
did in the days of old. In imitation of him, 
too, Gargantua would hold a grenade in his 
hand, and yield it up to anyone who could 
wrest it from him. 

When the time had been spent thus, and 
when he had been rubbed, washed, and 
dressed in fresh clothes, they would return 
quietly home, passing through meadows and 
woods. On the way they looked at the trees 
and plants, comparing them with those de- 
scribed in the books of the ancients, such as 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Marinus, Pliny, 
Nicander, Macer, and Galen ; and they carried 
back bunches of them to the house. A young 
page called Rhizotome took charge of such, 
together with the hoes, the mattocks, the 
spuds, the grafting - tools, trenching - spades, 
and al! the other tools required in forestry. 

When they reached home, while they were 
waiting for supper, they repeated passages 
from the authors whom they iiad read recently, 
and then they sat down to their meal. Re- 
member that Gargantua's dinner had been 
sober and frugal, because then he was only 
eating to repair internal waste. Supper was 
I freer and larger. Now he might take what j 
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he needed to refresh and nourish himself. 
This is the true art of dieting, as all wise and 
safe medicine prescribes, although a crowd of 
medical simpletons, overdone in the labora- 
tories of the Arab doctors, advise a contrary 



During this meal, they continued the lesson 
begun at dinner, if that seemed the best thing 
to be done; the rest of the time was used 
wisely for literary and useful purposes. After 
grace, they sang and played on musical instru- 
ments, or they played games, such as cards, 
dice, and jugglery; and they stayed on enjoy- 
ing themselves and making merry often until 
bed -time. Sometimes they paid visits to 
societies of learned men, or to men who had 
travelled in strange countries. When night 
fell, before bed-time, they went to an open 
part of the house to watch the heavens. They 
noticed the comets, if there were any, and the 
figures, situations, aspects, oppositions, and 
conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. 

Then, in the Pythagorean fashion, Gar- 
gantua repeated over to his tutor all that > 
he had read, seen, known, done, and under-V^ 
stood throughout the day. 

Then they prayed to God their Creator, 
worshipped Him, confessed their faith in Him, 



and praised Him for His immense goodness; 
and they returned thanks to Him for the past, 
and commended themselves to His divine 
mercy for the future. 

That done, they went to bed. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HOW GARGANTUA EMPLOYED HIMSELF 
IN WET WEATHER 

If it chanced that the weather were wet 
and stormy, the whole time before dinner 
was spent in the usual way, the only change 
being that they lighted a comfortable and 
clear fire to warm the air. But, after dinner, 
instead of taking outdoor exercise, they stayed 
in the house, and, as a kind of recreation, 
played at tying up bundles of hay, cleaving 
and sawing wood, and thrashing sheaves in 
the barn. They also studied the arts of 
painting and sculpture; or they revived the 
ancient pastime of knuckle-bones, of which 
Leonicus writes, and which our good friend 
Lascaris still plays. 

As they played they quoted the passages 
in the old authors where the game is men- 
tioned, or they borrowed metaphors from 
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them for the game. Besides that, they paid 
visits to those who extracted metals from the 
ore, to those who cast cannon; or they went 
to watch the lapidaries, or the jewellers, or 
stone-cutters; or the alchemists and coiners; 
or the workers of tapestry, the weavers, the 
velvet-makers, the clock-makers, the makers 
of mirrors, the printers, the organ -builders, 
the dyers, and to all kinds of other workmen ; 
and as they gave wine wherever they went, 
they were able to watch and learn the method 
and way of every trade in turn. 

Then sometimes they went to hear public 
lectures, to solemn ceremonies, to private 
classes, to elocution lessons. They listened 
to the pleadings of the barristers in the law- 
courts, and to the sermons of evangelical 
preachers. 

Then next they would go into the fencing- 
schools, and there taking up the foils against 
the masters, would prove that they knew as 
much as, nay more than, the professors of 
the art themselves. 

And then, instead of going botanizing, they 
strolled through the shops of the druggists, 
herbalists, and apothecaries; and there they 
studied carefully all kinds of fruits, roots, 
leaves, gums, seeds, and fugitive fatty de- 
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posits, as well as the manner of adulterating 
these. 

They also watched the mountebanks, jug- 
glers, and charlatans; and they studied their 
movements, their tricks, their antics, and their 
fine talk. They watched particularly those 
who came from Chamys in Picardy, because 
those people are born chatter - boxes, hum- 
bugging vendors of worthless trifles. 

Afterwards they went home to supper; but 
they would eat less than on ordinary days, 
and they would choose drier, plainer food, so 
that the chill damp of the air, necessarily 
absorbed by the body when they remained 
indoors, might be counteracted, and that they 
should suffer no harm from the small amount 
of exercise which they had taken. 

So, in this fashion, Gargantua was educated 
now, just in the same way day after day ; pro- 
fiting as a young man of his years and sound 
sense could from such a regular regimen. 
For though it seemed difficult at the outset, 
it was so easy and pleasant and enjoj'able 
when he had grown used to it that it seemed 
more like a king's pastime than a scholar's 
curriculum. 

But even so, in order to relax the mental 
strain, Ponocrates allowed him a whole day's 
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uninterrupted holiday once a month; and 
then they left the town early and went off 
to Gentilly, or Boulogne, or Montrouge, or 
Charenton, or to Vauves, or Saint Cloud. 
And they would spend the whole day amus- 
ing themselves to the top of their bent — ^jok- 
ing, playing, drinking as much as they liked, 
gambolling, singing, dancing, rolling about in 
in the meadows, hunting sparrows, catching 
quails, fishing for frogs and cray-fish. 

But though the holiday was spent away 
from actual books and lessons, it was not 
wasted. Because even in the fields they 
quoted from memory verses which dealt with 
country things, culled from Virgil, Hesiod, 
or Poliziano's Rusticus. They would repeat 
favourite Latin epigrams, and then turn them 
into rondeaux and ballades in their mother 
tongue. While they feasted they mixed water 
with their wine, as Cato recommends in his 
treatise De Re Ruslica, and Pliny, too, with 
his ivy-crowned wine-cups: they mingled the 
wine in a full bason of water, and then poured 
it out through a funnel. They sent the water 
from one glass to another by means of auto- 
matic machines which they made, that is to 
say, machines which worked by themselves. 




CHAPTER VIII 

HOW PANTAGRUEL, BEING AT PARIS, RE- 
CEIVED A LETTER FROM HIS FATHER, 
GARGANTUA, WITH A COPY OF IT 

Pantagrue! worked very hard, understand- 
ing and profiting by what he learned, for he 
had a marvellous depth of understanding, and 
an endless capacity for remembering. While 
he was living in Paris, he received one day 
the following letter from his father r — 

" My very dear son, — Among the gifts, 
graces, and prerogatives with which it has 
pleased the sovereign and omnipotent Creator 
to endow and adorn the human race, the most 
signal and excellent seems to me to be the 
power to propagate one's own name and race, 
as we do in lawful wedlock. . . . 

It is therefore not without just and reason- 
able ground that I return thanks to God my 
Preserver because he has permitted me to 
see my gray hairs golden once more in your 
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youth. Because, when in accordance with 
His will, which rules and appoints all things, 
my soul leaves this house of clay, I shall not 
esteem myself to die altogether, but rather 
to pass from one place to another, since, in 
and through you, my living image will re- 
main in this lower world, living, observing, 
associating with my friends, with honourable 
persons, as I am wont to do to-day. In 
which mode of life my walk and conversa- 
tion, owing to Divine help and grace, have 
been, not entirely sinless indeed (for we all 
sin, and need to pray continually to God to 
blot out our sins), but for all that without 
grave fault. 

But though you will thus be the lively 
image of my person, you will not be the 
guardian and treasurer of the immortality 
of our name unless my mental and moral 
powers live again in you : and in this case my 
satisfaction would be small indeed, because the 
body, the material part of the real " I ", would 
remain, while the better part, that by which 
our name and reputation might live among 
our fellows, I mean the soul, would have 
degenerated and failed. And I do not say 
this because I distrust your goodness, which 
I have proved already, more than once 
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rather to encourage you to go on and make 
the very best of yourself. 

" And that which I am now going to write 
is not intended to suggest that you should 
merely continue to live virtuously, as you 
have done in the past, but to encourage you 
to congratulate yourself that you have so 
lived, and also to strengthen your courage 
to go farther in the future. And if you are 
going to consummate this perfection, you 
must remember that I have spared no pains 
in this matter; but I have helped you on 
as if I had no interest in this world beyond 
seeing you absolutely perfect just once before 
I die, perfect not only in virtue, wisdom, and 
prudence, but in all liberal and honourable 
knowledge, and so to leave you after I am 
dead as a reflection, a mirror of myself, your 
fathei , and if everything is not, in fact, quite 
like this picture, at any rate that was my 
earnest wish. 

" But although my father, of noble memory, 
Grandgousier, directed all his efl^orts to en- 
suring that I should be perfect in all know- 
ledge appertaining to the state, and though 
I seconded his eflforts vigorously, yet in spite 
of his great desire, the times, as you will 
easily understand, were not always so favour- 
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able to letters as they are now, and there 
were not so many teachers either as you 
have had. The circumstances of the time 
were stormy, we were still suffering from the 
unfortunate invasions of the Goths, who had 
destroyed all good literature. But, by the 
bounty of God, in my later years, letters re- 
gained their power and illumination; and so 
great is the advance in learning, that now I 
should be scarcely admitted into the lowest 
class of small school-children, I, who in my 
own century was esteemed the most learned 
man of the time. 

" 1 do not say all this in a boasting spirit, 
though in writing to you I might permissibly 
do so — you can find justification for that in 
Marcus Tully's treatise on " Old Age ", and 
also in a sentence in Plutarch's How one may 
praise one's self without stirring up jealousy — 
but 1 write it to call forth your interest and 
affection. Nowadays every kind of mental 
discipline is reinstated; languages are re- 
stored to their old place; even Greek, with- 
out a knowledge of which no one has a right 
to call himself a learned man; and so also 
are Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Latin. All the 
most elegant and best esteemed books in 
use are printed — an art invented in my day 
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by direct Divine inspiration, just as, on the 
contrary, artillery was begotten by Satanic 
agency. The world is filled with learned 1 

men, skilled teachers, well-stocked libraries; 
and I am told that even in the age of Plato, | 

or of Cicero, or of Papinian, so great facili- 
ties for study did not exist. No one is at 
home in society nowadays unless he be 
well versed in the lore of Minerva. The 
very brigands, butchers, soldiers of fortune, 
grooms, are more learned now than doctors 
and preachers were in my day. What am I 
saying? Women and girls have aspired to 
partake of this inheritance, of this manna of 
sound learning. There are so many at the 
present time that I, who had not disdained 
it like Cato, but who had not sufficient 
leisure in my youth, have been obliged to 
learn Greek. And very willingly I enjoy 
myself as I read the Ethics of Plutarch, the 
beautiful Dialogues of Plato, the Monumenta 
of Pausanias, and the Antiquities of Athenaeus, 
waiting for the time when it shall please God 
my Creator to call me and command me to 
go forth from this world. 

"Therefore, my son, I implore you to use 
your youth so that you may profit from your 
studies and become a virtuous man. You 
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are at Paris, you have your tutor Epistemon ; 
the former by its lectures and classes, the 
latter by his exemplary conduct, teach you. 
I desire you, indeed I intend you, to learn 
languages perfectly. First of all, Greek, as 
Quintilian ordained; secondly, Latin, and 
Hebrew for the sake of the Sacred Writings ; 
and Chaldaic and Arabic for similar reasons. 
And I hope that you will form your style 
from the Greek in imitation of Plato; from 
the Latin by imitating Cicero; so that there 
may be no history of the past unknown to 
you; and these same writers will aid you 
in cosmography. When you were still quite 
young, about five or six, I instilled into you 
some taste for the liberal arts, for geometry, 
arithmetic, and music ; study all the rest, and 
be careful to know the laws of astronomy. 
Leave the astrology of divination and the 
art of LuUius on one side, as errors and 
trifles. I hope you will know the finer parts 
of civil law by heart, and that you will con- 
sider them in relation to philosophy. And 
then, as regards the facts of physical nature, 
1 hope you will study these with zeal and 
care, so that there is no sea or river or 
stream whose fish are not known to you; 
so that you may know tlie birds of the air, 
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the trees, shrubs, and undergrowth of the 
forest, all the plants, all the metals hidden 
underneath the earth, the precious stones of 
the East, of the South ; so that, in short, you 
may be ignorant of nothing which exists. 

"Then read over and over again the books 
of the Greek, Arabian, and Latin doctors of 
medicine — do not even despise the Talmudists 
and Cabalists — and learn that other kingdom, 
the human frame, by means of frequent dis- 
sections. And for a few hours of each day 
read the sacred Books: first the New Testa- 
ment, and the Epistles of the Apostles 
in Greek; and then, in Hebrew, the Old 
Testament. And then, after all that, I still 
see a gap in your knowledge, since as soon 
as you have grown to man's estate, you 
must leave this peaceful state, this period of 
repose, and learn the duties of chivalry, and 
the use of weapons; because you will have 
to defend my house, and help all our neigh- 
bours against ill -doers. 

"And then finally, I should wish you to 
test your own progress; and you cannot do 
that better than by entering into disputa- 
tions with learned men, publicly, against them 
all, and before them all; and besides that, 
you must frequent the society of learned 
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men, who are so numerous at Paris as well 
as elsewhere. 

" But yet, since according to Solomon the 
St^e wisdom never enters into an evil mind, 
and knowledge unillumined by conscience is 
the soul's ruin, you must serve, love, and 
fear God; you must centre all your thoughts, 
all your hope in Him, and by means of the 
faith which springs from love you must be so 
united to Him that not sin itself can sunder 
you. Never give your heart to vanity; this 
life passes away, but the Word of God en- 
dures for ever. Be kind to those about you; 
love them as yourself. Respect your teachers, 
eschew the company of those people whom 
you would not willingly resemble, and do 
not receive the graces which God has given 
you in vain. And when you feel that you 
have acquired all this knowledge, then come 
home to me, that I may see you again and 
bless you before I die. 

" My son, the peace and grace of our Lord 
be with you. Amen ! From Utopia, on the 
17th day of the month of March. 

" Thy Father, Gargantua." 

When Pantagruel had received and read 
this letter he took new heart of hope, and 
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was inspired to do better even than before. 
So that anyone who saw him working and 
studying might have said that his mind 
passed through books as fire sweeps through 
fuel. He was so extraordinarily energetic 
and vigorous. 
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INTRODUCTION 



14. Rabelais studied the writings of Erasmus, 
and on one occasion wrote to him con- 
cerning Julius Caesar Scaliger, who had 
attacked the great Dutch scholar. The 
editor of the Letters of Erasmus, Mr. F. 
M. Nichols, has discovered no proof that 
Erasmus received Rabelais' letter; but he 
records that Ihey possessed a. mutual friend, 
Gennain Brice. 

35. "too much iDBtructlon ". HeracUtus in the 
sixth century B.C. put this truth — so often 
thought 10 be a modem discovery^into 
words, in his famous dictum "much learn- 
ing does not teach sense". 

BOOK I 

IV. "weUtauffht by Aristotle". Philip's letter to 
Aristotle is or record. It indicates that he 
had chosen Aristotle as Alexander's tutor 

: ... .wlrila the latter was still an infant, long 
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before he could handle horses; " I inform 
you i have a son, 1 thank the gods not so 
much for making me a father as for giving 
me a son in an age when he can have Aris- 
totle for his instructor. I hope you will 
make him a successor worthy of me, and a 
king worthy of Macedonia." 
•■ Liber Paoetl Morosl", "Do Modla Sig^ilfl- 
candi ". These manuals of education, in 
use in Rabelais' time, were written by 
Jean de Garlande. 
XV'. " a pork-butcher of La Brenne ". This was a 
tract of country on the borders of Touraine 
and Be IT)'. 
XXI. "the priest who read the Book of the 
Hours". The duty of this particular priest 
was 10 read to Gargantua from the Service 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church known 
as the Book of the Hours. 
" paternosters of St. Claude". Chaplets of 
boxwood, made at St. Claude, now the 
chief town in the department of Jura. It 
has been renowned since the middle ages 
for its manufactures of fancy goods in wood, 
bone, shell, &c. It also had a famous 
abbey, which exercised great influence up 
to the Revolution. 
XXIII. "Timotheue". Timotheus of Gaza lived in the 
end of the fifth and beginning of the smlh 
centuries a.d. He was the author of a 
I realise on the combinations of sounds 
possible by the human voice. Rabelais 
may, however, refer to Timotheus of Mile- 
tus, a celebrated poet a 



